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THE 1948 BLECTIONS 





There could be no better demonstration of the complete and utter bankruptcy of pros 
ent-day American political leadership--capitalist or other--tnen that provided by 
the spectacle of the 1948 presidential elections. Parties with comodians for oan# 
didates and banalities for programs compete for the privilege of udministering the 
world's largest and most powerful government. It is a measure of the decline of 
the democratic process that issues and problems which are of vital concern even to 
the bourgeoisie are hidden under a camouflage of superficialities, while the great 
mass of people are effectively disenfranchised by lack of opportunity to exercise: 
any real choice between alternative courses of public action. A threatening crisis, 
foreign pobicy and the drive toward war, high prices and poor housing, civil rights 
and civil liberties, the draft and universal military training, labor's right to 
strike and numerous other questions confront us, but they are either ignored or | 
misused by skillful demagogues, 


Of the main contenders, there is little to say about the Republicans or their candid- 
ate appropriate to their insignificance. Riding the crest of a prosperity wave, a 
red scare, the beginnings of disillusionment over the war, and a general dissatis- 
faction with four successive Democratic administrations; aided by an incompetent : 
Democratic leadership torn with strife and wracked by schisms; helped above all by 
a passivity on the part of a large share of the population which sees no purpose © 
in participati::> in such an electoral farce, the Republican party is so confident 
of victory in November that it has managed to largely dispense with any program at 
all and contents itself with praising the personal and tonsorial qualities of its 
chief candidate. This commits the party to nothing in particular and leaves it | 
free to emphasize what is considered its main asset, namely, the promises of its. 
standardbearer to cleanse the government of the personnel accumulated during the 
long Democratic reign. There is no doubt that this is the important question of 
the campaign. The successful party has about 600,000 federal jobs at its disposal 
for patronage purposes and, by promising at least twice as many to their support- 
ers, the Republicans have a veritable army of doorbell ringers, precinct workers, 
women's club speakers, and even a few literate people to write speeches for can- 
didates. With such a machine, buoyed up by confidence in victory and supplied with 
a surplus of funds from its wealthy and corporate friends, what need does this 


party have of a program? 


In contrast to this inspiring picture, the Democrats present the appearance of a 
pretty sorry collection of discredited about-to-be-ex-office-holders. Saddiled with 
a candidate nobody wanted, disabled by the loss of electoral votes in its Jim Crow: 
fortress of tho Solid South; deprived by Wallace of a couple of million votes in 
the big cities where it really hurts, this shell of a party contimues to be held 
together only by the sufferance of people who have no business even being in it. 
The organization of a gemiinely progressive party based on the forces of organ- 
ized labor would in all likelihood cause it to disintegrate or collapse. The or- 
ganization of such a party depends, however, upon the labor movement's abandoning 
its past policy of being the left wing of one of the capitalist parties and taking 
the lead to form a new working olass political party. But this in turn demands a 
break with the theory of the Lesser Evil. 
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The Line Has Changed Again 





For years labor and its sympathizers have been told that @hey should aot strike out 
and set up a new party because "that would split the yrogressive forogs? and aid 

in the election of a reactionary Republican. For yeans this line was’spreaf assid- 
uously, above all by the Communist party. As early as 1936 this party had es ite,’ 
slogan: "Defeat Landon at all cests3" which meant that from their point of view 
if you didn't feel like voting for Browder, it was quite all right to support 
Roosevelt. The now situation produced by the fact that America is now the Jeading 
antieRussian power in the worlé, instead of a potential ally of the Soviet Union - 
in a future war, has necessitated a change in the C. P. orientation, Whatever the 
successes of their past policg, Communists find it no longer possible to work ; 
within the Democratic party "to bring pressure to bear" or ‘o influence administre- 
tion policy in a pro-Russian direction. Political collaboration, they understand, 
can be based only on a similarity of interests and for them t®is similarity no : 
longer exists in the face of Russian-American conflict. That keing the case, the; 
C. P. has taken the most effective road toward achieving its ain of serving es. 
Russia's political foreign legion, viz., building a new party to bring pressure to 
bear from outside the rulipg administration. Tnsy realize that a perty in power - 
must be much more cone ligtory toward its independent oritics, even to a small 
minority, than toward an Anternal "loyal opposition.” As proof of this ocontentign, 
Truman's recent gesture gn Civil Rights can only be interpreted, in view of his . 
past record, as due to nbs fear of losing too much support among Negro voters to 


the Wallace movement, 


As a result of the new CH turn, we see people who never dreamed of deman@ing that 
Roosevelt abolish Jim frow in the armed forces suddenly discovering that fruman 
has “betrayed” the Negro people by continuing the segregation policy of his Jiber- 
al predecessor. We sge "left-wing" union officials who hailed Roosevelt's viojous 
strikebreaking in the guise of a no-strike pledge suddenly gag ¢& the fact that 
Truman has reintroduged strikebreaking by injunction. We soe the Daily Worker 
spill an ocean of tears over the violation of civil liberties involved in the ar- 
Sest and indictment, under the Smith Act, of twelve CP functionaries while just a 
few years ago it hafled and praised the action of Roosevelt in having eighteen — 
"trotskyite" leaders of the Minneapolis Teameters Union convicted under the samg 
act. It is fairly obvious, from the given examples, that it is not the objective 
situation 60 much As their own changed orientation which has caused the Stalinists 
to abandon the idca of the lesser evil in favor of independent political action. 


The liberals too, particularly that motley collectiom of fuzzy-minded ADA‘ ers, re= 
cently learned ajiother lesson of lesser evil politics, namely, that it is possiblo 
for progressives, to stay in the same party with right wingers only if the left ; ° 
wing accomodater’ itself to the demands of the reactionaries. For years liberalg’ - 
comforted thomslves in the thought. that somo day they might tako over the Demo-:. 
cratic party ard change some of the policies imposed upon it by tio southern white 
supremacy orowGe For the sake of remaining in the party to “capture” it, they; — 
accepted, meanwhile, every rotten compromise with the bourbon clement which left 
the latter in its old position of privilege. But no sooner did the liberals score 
their tromendous “victory” on civil rights (this victory consisting of a platform 
plank almost as good as the quadrennial Republican one) than the southern troglo- 
dyte elements, who, unlike their liberal opponents,are principled and purposive 
people, split away from the party to set yp their own, thus setting the geal on a 
Truman defeat. Ina sense, the liberals were here acting inconsistently: even if, 
for a change, honorably. For if the thing to be avoided at all cost is a Repubii- 
ean victory, then it would be just as necessary to prevent a ontartronhic split of 
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the right wing as of the left. And to that extent, it would be necessary once 
again to "gompromise,” Actually the significance of the Democratic plant on Civil 
Rights is much less real than apparent; it does not, for example, commit the 
party's Southern mombers in Congress to support civil rights if they should feel 
like filibustering. It was achieved only with the support of ljorthern bosses who 
hope to salvage a few local offices out of the coming electoral debacle, it is 
the Arveys, Hagues and O'Dwyers who are responsible for the Democratic Givil lib + 
erties plank and not the timid, vacillating and pro-Eisenhower ADA'ers. Tho latter, 
in their frantic and unprincipled search for a candidate who could pull the party: 
through to victory, did not hesitate to plump for a military chief who oxplicitly. 
favors continuation of military segregation, the draft, and UMT. 


The Failure of a Policy 





All in all, we see berore us the demolition in practice of the theory of the lesser’ 
evil. Thig policy, a continuation of the old line of "supporting labor's friends 
and opposing its enemies," could be defended with some degree of reason only s 
long as a politician was in the White House so skillful that he could corvince la} 
bor he was: doing it a favor by taking away its right to strike. The present inoun- 
bent, however, lacks the flexibility to convince even professional labor bureau- 
corats of his good intentions. After all, Truman has used the provisions of the 
faft-Hartley law to get injunctions against striking unions on three separate occa- 
sions. (If it is true that for political reasons he originally vetoed the Taft. ; 
Hartley bill, it is also true that he sponsored “the strongest measure I know how 
to prepare" to illegalize the closed shop and impose compulsory arbitration, and 
that he endorsed the Case anti-labor bill, hoping to "beat the Republicans to the 


punch.") It is a Democratic appointee to the NLRB who has ruled the union hiring 
hall "illegal," and cited the striking Typographical Union for contempt. And,. fin- 
ally, it is under Democratic sponsorship that "loyalty bogrds" have sought out all 
non-conformist government employees and discharged them. (Whother or not they ~ 
missed any concealed stalinist agents is immaterial. Any accusation that Truman 
is for civil liberties or trial by jury is a dirty Republican slander.) 


The facts of life were once understood by the labor leaders. In 1946 Philip Murray 
denounced the Truman administration and the Democratic Congress as "the dictator- 
ship of a reactionary coalition" and a "deliberate and monstrous movemerit" to 
"destroy the labor movement." And after Truman broke the railroad strike, Whitney 
vowed that his union would do all in its power to defeat this strikebreaker. But 
that was two years ago and today, when the chips are down, Whitney goes along with 
Harry and the CIO can find nothing better to do than say that “the platform of the 
Democratic party and the record of Harry S. Truman and Senator Alben W, Barkley 
are deserving of onthusiastic support." (Not just support, but enthusiastic sup- 
port. After that we suppose it wouldn't be polite even to mention that certain 
cretins of the AFL Building Service Employees Union have the dubious distinction 
of being the first labor representatives to endorse Thomas EB. Dewey +) 





This cortimation of a disastrous policy can be traced directly to the cowardice 
and short-sightedness which is the mark of modern labor leadership. It is placed 
in a position of impotence and contradiction because it refuses to face up to the 
resp onsibilities which belong to it. It is presumably these people--the Murrays, 
Greens and Whitneys--of whom we have the right to expect some political perspioca- 
city. For their only olaim to their present position is that they, better than 
anyone else, oan represent and serve the interests of labor, And it’ is to labor 
that we have come to look for the masse force behind every pregressive tendency. 
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It is inconceivable, for example, that any progressive political movement could 
arise today which would not inolude organized labor. But the Murrays, Greens, and 
Whitneys are apparently too afraid of the possible consequences of a break with the 
Democratic party. They are afraid to "isolate" labor in a political party of its 
own; they are afraid of the tremendous political transformation which would of 
necessity occur in the consciousness of the American workers once a genuine labor 
party were organized. As a consequence of their own fears, they allow labor to be 
isolated by its enemies and attacked without defenses. For to the extent that un- 
opganized workers, small farmers, lower middle class elements, and other potential 
allies of labor have been convinced that their interests are opposed to those of 
the trade unions, that high prices are the result of “unreasonable* wage demands, 
etc., this has been possible only because labor has hadno political weapon with 
which to fight for its own interests, and for the interests of other exploited 
groups. Because it was inarticulate politically, labor provided a convenient 
scapegoat for the reactionaries to blame. If the Republicans were outspoken and 
unashamed in their anti-labor fulminations, the Democrats were their equivalent in 
half-hearted apologeticsor outright agreement. In over 700 membersof Congress, . 
there was not one single representative who openly and unequiv8cally represented © 
tho many-millioned masses of labor. There was literally no one who could challenge 
the capitalist party machines and hope to gain a hearing among the American people 
as a whole. 


If the lesser evil policy has not prevented the election of a reactionary congress , 
nor retained the illusion of a "friendly" administration, neither has it prevented 
that alleged fate-worse-than-death (and what was supposed to be a final justificae 
tion of all lesser evil policies), the election of a Republican president. It is | 
really difficult, however, for us to perceive how a Republican administration 
could be very much worse than what we have just gone through; in some ways it 

might even be better. But if we are not worried about the immediate future, we are 
concerned that the present election did not mark a step on the road to breaking out 
of today's political impasse. Given a tremendously favorable apportunity, with 
nothing to lose and everything to gain, the labor movement did not lift a finger 
to break its alliance with the liberal capitalist party and strike out on the road 
to independent political action. Not only did it have no candidate of its own in 
the field, but for the most part it contented itself with supporting one or another 
capitalist candidate for Congress. And yet, until the labor movement together with 
its sympathizers and allies, actually: moves to create a party of itsown, a party | 
which will directly express and represent the interests of the organized working . 
class, until that Esme we may expect no real progress toward improving the condi- 
tions of life, toward changing the consciousness of American workers, toward wag 
achieving the prerequisites of socialism 


We said that tho labor movement did not lift a finger in the direction of independ- 





ent political action. Actually it threatened to move mountains. It did this in 
the form of an announcement by Walter Reuther, following a United Automobile Work- 
ers Union Executive Board resolution, that the UAW would seek "a new realignment" 
on the political scene, after the elections. As formulated by Reuther (and taking 
into consideration that the UAW 4s following general CIO political policy during | 
the election) this statement could mean--and this ambiguity is probably not inten- 
tional) that Reuther will seek to fom some now liboral-labor coalition out of the 
remnants of the discredited Democratic organization. If this occured then we 
would be back where we were fifteen years ago, with the same prospect of failure 
ahead. On the other hand the UAW policy commitment, if carried to its logical con~- 
clusion, could be the begimning of a real transformation of American politics by 
inducing the organization of a genuine labor party. It is toward this we should 
work, and for this we should prepare. 
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The Wallace Fiasco - A Stalinist. Miscarriage 





To return to the parade of political corpses, we come to the spectacle of the Wallace 
movement, winding the usual course of stalinist front organizations toward oblivion. 
Probably no place outside of America could ever have bred such a fantastic politi-« 
cal monstrosity. With a Communist party backbone, tf cxeleton composed of stalin-: 
ist-dominated unions, with flesh supplied by a new generation of politically unedu- 
cated youth in revolt, with a simpleton at its head and dragging Tugwell by its . 
tail, the new "third party” succeeds less with every passing week in concealing its 
political role of being nothing but the pro=Russian force on the electoral arena. 
At first glance this might appear too simple a characterization, but closer inspeg- 
tion discloses no other possibility. It is a party which self-consciously and, _ 
unique unto itself, is basedon a question of foreign policy. And on this field the 
party, as an organization (which is not to say all of the individuals within it), 
consistently aligns itself with pro-Russian movements throughout the world. This 
was the case when it "excused" Russia for taking over Czechoslovakia, when it sent 
a telegram of support to the pro~-Russian Popular Front in Italy, when it gave , 
“moral” support to stalinist movements in China and the Far East. Within the Wall- 
ace party itself, the convention proved that the CP machine was in complete control. 
and capable of riding roughshod over any opposition, It dez'exted a plank which 
would have denied blanket endorsement to the foreign policy cf any nation (as one. 
opposition. delegate delioately put it, "It looks to me thas eyone reading this 
platform would draw the conclusion that we support Soviet foreign policy 100%.") 

It eliminated an amendment which would have permitted the perty to take a position 
in favor of pardon for the eighteen Minneapolis prisoners (although it came out 
strongly against the arrest and indictment of the twelve CP'ers). And finally, as 
@ crowning demonstration of the arrogance of the CP faction, it withdrew from the 
projected party platform the demand for a “greater Macedonia," an action which can 
be explained only on the basis that since the original draft had been written Tito, 
who would presumably benefit by the achievement of a unified Macedonia, had been’ 
expelled from the Cominform and denounced by the CPUSA, along among American = 


izations. 


Finally, to make absolutely certain that the new party would be firmly under their 
control, the Stalinists at the convention shoved through a provision which gave 
them an extra fortyedelegates on the national committee (out of a total of 180) by 
the simple expedient of providing for the inclusion of forty members at large from 
the various "divisions" which are almost invariably stalinist concentration points, 
It was in opposing this proposal that the non-stalinist University of Chicago dole- 
gation got bureauoratically snowed under. This, together with what later happened 
at the Youth Convention, was probably responsible for the fact that the delegation 

unanimously opposed affiliation of the U. of C. chapter to the national youth : 


organization. 


The Wallace convention demonstrated that the stalinists were firmly in control and ine 
tended to remain so; it also proved the correctness of those who refused to be : 
sucked into this affair. And this in spite of the fact that there is an element of 
progress in the position of many of its non-stalinist members. To the extent that 
on the part of these elements, support of Wallace meant a break with the idea of 
the lesser evil, a repudiation of the two old capitalist parties, then their posi- 
tion is far better than some of the ADA’ers who in spite of everything continue to 
proclaim Truman as the true representative of progress. But the fact remains, 
nevertheless, that the Wallace party exists primarily as an instrument of stalinist 
policy, serving to promote the idea of Russian appeasement. The CP itself claims ne 





~ Eratum: Professor Curtis MacDougall is incorrectly desigdated on 
_P- £6 as candidate for Govenor. Ho is running for the U.S. Senatc. 
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more. Eugene Dennis, in his political report to the National Committee of the CP, 
Feb. 3-5, 1948, expressed the OP's intention in the following words: "It (the new 
party) is not a labor party, not even a farm labor party. It is a new type of 
people's anti-war and or agar op 4 coalition arising out of the new anti-imperial~ 
ist and democratic people's coalition which is being created within the USA and 
which reflects in its own way the struggle between the world camps of progress and 
reaction.” (OuF onphasie - Biltore) Woodlese to cay, Dennis com iors Miseia To 
be identical with the camp of progress. Translated into English, Dennis’s propos- 
al means that the CP intends the Wallace movement to be exclusively the spokesman 
for Russian interests in America. And that is precisely what the stalinists have 
succeeded in making of it, despite the opposition of some of their sorry-faced 
fellow travelers. In order to do this, the CP has been forced to confine the new 
party's leadership within the bounds of that narrow circle which accepts its own 
pro-Russian orientations 











In order to justify this policy, the reomnt CP convention resolution declares: "The 
chief obstagle to the working class establishing its leadership in the people's 
coalition....is the activity of the reactionary and reformist trade union bureaue 
crats and pseudo-socialist leaders of the AFL, CIO and the Railroad Brotherhoods., 
»ethey use the poisonous divisive Hitler-weapon of red-baiting and anti-Communism." 
In view of this attitude on the part of the labor leadership, tho resolution con- 
tinues, “united action must be built primarily from below," What this means, of 
course, is that in order to insure that the new party will serve their purpose, the 
stalinists have abandoned any attempt to secure the participation of any trade | 
unions not under their control. This has meant the exclusion of the overwhelming 
bulk of the mass labor organizations. It is clear that no attempt to bypass the « 
leadership of these organizations can be permanently successful. This is particy- 
larly true of the Wallace party with its CP affiliations. The decline in the mm- 
ber of Wallace voters shown in the public opinion polls is no doubt due in part to 
the Wide-spread and healthy dislike on the part of labor voters of anything that 
smacks of stalinist totalitarianism. The Progressive party, for this reason alone, 
can never amount to more than a political blind alley. It appears the CP is al- 
ready preparing to dump Wallace himself, and transform the party into a completely 
open front, similar to many other by-gone organizations. 


For A Socialist Protest Vote 


- 





A vote for Wallace in the coming election is much more than simply a protest vote: 





in view of the whole history, organization and prospects of the Wallace party it 
is nothing less than support (unknowingly, perhaps, or even unintentionally, but 
nevertheless support) for the program of stalinism, for Russian foreign policy, 
and ultimately, for the Russian totalitarian regime. And that is precisely how 
that vote will be interpreted, both by the stalinists and by the masses of people 
throughout the world. 


In the same way a vote for Truman is much more than a protest vote against the Repubs 
licans. (We insist that it is a protest vote and nothing more, since barringa - 
miracle Dewey is as good as elected right now.) A vote for Truman is support for | 
the whole past policy of the Democratic party, with its record of strikebreaking, 
reactionary foreign policy and hypoorisy on civil rights. It is above all support 
for the policy of those who have continued, even today, to carry out the theory of 
the lesser evil by remaining in the Democratic party instead of leaving to form an 
independent lahor political movement. 
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There is, we believe, a much better way of indicating a protest against all of the 
etupidities, the injustices, the hypocricies which we see before and behind us. 
That cannot be done by voting for either a Democratio machine politician or for a 
stalinist stooge. It can be done by casting a socialist provest vote. A socialist 
vote is clear and unambiguous as against a vote Tor stthe Truman OF Wallace. It! 
is a vote against capitalism, against stalinism, and for independent political ace 
tione & socialist vote oan be cast by voting for any one of the three socialist: 
parties in the field. We do not express a preference amoung the three because ip 
the last analysis the socialist protest vote will be measured by the total vote of 
all socialist parties and not by the separate votes of the Socialist party, the , 
Socialist Workers party, or the Socialist Labor party. In addition, it would not; 
be correct to single out any one of them for special mention since none of them . 
represents any significant section of socialist epinion. More important, none of’; 


them ever will. i 


Norman Thomas's Socialist party: is difficult to distinguish from a group of liberal’ 
Sunday-school teachers. The “orthodox” Trotskyist Sooialist Workers party has isp- 
lated itself from the bulk of the progressives by its policy of compromise with .:: 
stalinism. The Socialist Labor party (on the Illinois ballot as the Industrial ~- 
Union Government party) has condemned itself by having done hardly a single thing’ 
in the past thirty years aside from telling everybody how radical it is, Neverthe- 
less, a vote for any one of these three parties (or two in Illinois, sinse only § 
the SP and SLP are on the ballot) is a positive alternative superior to any other 


course of action. b 





A Footnote on the Illinois Blections 





It is now certain that the state and national tickets of the Progressive party will 
not appear on the ballot in Illimis. This is a result of the exeeptionally diffi- 
cult petition requirements in this state, plus the fear of the old parties of any 
possible interference with their political monopoly. 


Despite our opposition to the Wallace movement, we must condemn their removal from 
the ballot. But at the same time we must raise a practical question which now con- 
fronts all the non-stalinist progressives in the Wallace movement here. At the . 
present time, in the second congressional district, Maynard Krueger is campaigning 
as an independent candidate, with a place on the ballot, In spite of our many disr 
agreements with details of the Krueger program, we feel that this campaign afforgs 
a@ real opportunity to work for the creation of an independent labor party by crests 
ing today a local nucleus of such a party. Krueger has stated again and again ip 
his speeches that he is for a labor party and that he considers this campaign a = 
down payment towards independent political action and not just the campaign of a: 
good guy against a couple of bad guys. His campaign is evoking real effort. Over 
13,000 signatures were handed in on his nominating petition and the campaign rig 
mittee has set an aim of mobilizing ‘420 precinct captains who live in the distr 
plus as many additional’ precinct workers from the campus as possible. 


It seome likely that if all who believe in gemkine independent politieal action ii 
to center their campign efforts on the Krueger candidacy a truly impressive vote 
could be mobilised. In our opinion, regardless of disagreementson thé question of 
the national and state campaigns, it should be possible for all progressives in 


this area to pitch in on the Krueger oampaign. 
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There are no binding constitutions and written laws in the collective, 





THE COLLECTIVES IN PALBSTINE 





AS SOCTALIST COMMUNITIES 





The disappearance of political freedoms in the bureaucratic statified economies and 
the lack of economic stability in the capitalist ones raises the whole question of 
the eventual compatibility between freedom and security, collectivism and individ- 
valism. Without posing it as any kind of universal solution, this article will | 
attempt to describe the Palestine collectives, partioularly the Kvutza, which have. 
sought to achieve a synthesis of these two concepts. 


The idea of the collective did not originate in Palestine. For over a century, es, 
lectives have existed in America, mostly with strong religious ties and centered 


around a charismatic leader who held the epee | together. With his death and 
the weakening of the ties with the younger generation, the collectives generally 


fell apart. The last of such extant collectives are those of the Dhuckhabors. 
Socialist theoreticians have always maintained that these collectives were inef- 
fectual and prevented the working class from devoting itself to its foremost task, 
the political and economic struggle for social emancipation. 


In Palestine conditions were different. From a practical point of view it was nece 
essary to build collectives because many parts of the country could not be settled 
otherwise. Diseased and unproductive land had to be redeemed) Swamp drainage, . 
malaria control and cradication, desert farming and irrigation, rock clearing and 
hill terracing and cultivation, soil leaching and erosion control had to be undere 
taken jointly. No individual farmer could have eked out a living from the barren 
soil, and it was more economical to support a collective working force than indi~ 
vidual farm families. Collectives also could withstand attacks more easily. But 
aside from the material reasons for the collectives, there were many ideological ; 
ones. The youths which established them were youths in revolt. Mostly middle- 
class youth, many with higher education, they wanted to live a life unlike that of 
their parents--less restricted, without bosses, free to follow their own inclinae 
tion andideals. The collective was for them not an escape, but the instrument with 
which they could realize their dreams. 


The collective was originally designed to enable the worker to secure employment. . 

The conquest of labor was successful, and soon the collective became the outpost. 

of agricultural settlement. With this function it became the spearhead of nation- 
al economic development and received importance andprestige. Labor was raised tp 

an ethical, almost religious concept, for the lifeblood of the collective ig its: 

work. As a consequence, there is not the condescending attitude toward work, in- 

cluding menial work, which is found elsewhere. 


The collective was never a preconceived plan according to which each settlement was 
to develop. Rather, like individuals, cach grew up according to its own particu~ 
ler nature. Some emphasize economic efficiency and stress production and new — 
techniques, some place greatest value on social living, some on cultural develop- 
ment andothers on all of these. The collectives believed not go much in strict 
equality as in mutual aid. "From each accordi ng to his ability, to each according 
to his need" is a principle of the collective, as it is an ideal of a sosialist 
society. 





The consciens 
of the members is the constitution. The highest authority is the general meeting, 
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which discusses: and. votes on them. All offices are temporary and elective and 
there ig no chance for. a group to assume leadership and then to refuse to turn it 
overs Leadership entails only added respondbility and does not carry any. oxtra 
privilege or consideration, other than one’s own personal satisfaction. 


The. indivytdnelk in: the community is free to follow his own way. His choice to enter 
the collective was completely voluntary and his remaining is likewise. His work ig 
assi gneé to him but adjustments are made in terms of an individual's preferences . 
and capabilities... There is of course no money incentive for extra work, more dif-" 
ficult work or any other unusual service. The individual receives only the grati- 
tude and appreciation of his fellow mombers but this has proved to be as stimulate 
ing as monetary rewards. Much of one’s standing in the collective community is —~ 
based on one*s contributim to it in terms of conscientias work. The entire 
collective movement is imbued with the mirit of pioneering (chalutziut) which is - 
a term rich in connotation. It means not only refashioning the land of Israel but 
also ohe*s own person. It means striving for ideals on the high plane of mutual 
aid, salf-realisation of one's ideals, and rebuilding of the sapcieaa people. 


Because of the sharing of work by men and women, greater equality is realized between 
them. Of course women & not undertake all the work of men, which for biological * 
reasons they cannot do, but they participate to a large extent in many phases. The 
women participate on completely equal terms in all matters of the collective and | 
they are elected to its committees as freoly as are the men. ts 


Nothing is more important in the collective than the children. These are reared 
communally and not by their parents. This is probably the most revolutionary 
change of all, When the collectives were first established, it was impossible to 
provide a sanitary living quarter for each family, co that it became essential to 
build one concrete house which could be equipped with the most modern and adequate 
facilities for child care andeducation. There, trained nurses and teachers care 
for and educate the children while their parents aro away at work. The children 
live in an environment by thomselves, although they are in contact with the col- 
lective through the adults who care for thom and through their parents. The small 
child sleeps with its parents for tine first six years, after which time it joins . 
the children's house for itsnight’s sleep. Holidaye and Shaobath are celebrated | 


by the family reunion. 


Although religion is a private matter in the collective, holidays are observed. The 
nature festivals particularly lend themselves to revival and reinterpretation to 
include the new social values which have been created. Jewish history is taught 
and interpreted, and the old festivals and holidays revived. The Bible has become 
an insprration for much of the culture express ing itself in art, song, drama and 


dance. 


In conclusion, one can see that the collective is more than just an association of 
a@ group of people who work and live together. The collective gives its members 4 
feeling of belonging to a group--one which will provide for its members like a « 
fanily when they are ill or even permanently disabled. A member of a collective: 
can feel economically seoure because his economic fight for survival has been 
moved from the individual to the collective plane. The individual is encowaged 
to develop his own personality and capacity and is given opportunity to do so. 
Every person in the collective is on an equal footing, entitled to the same rights 
and considerations as every other. The individual is freed from binding me 


istic consideratims and can devote himself to more ennobling human endeavors. . 
-«Dave Wolfson 
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THE DYNAMISM OF 





ANTI-SEMITISM IN GENTILE AND JEW 
(The following article by Professor Bruno Bettelheim originally appeared in 


the 1946 volume of the. Journal. of Abnormal and Sociel. Psychology. We are 
reprinting it hero with the permiselon of the Suthor ant the Sevmmal.) 
Discrimination against minorities seems to be one of the major evils of present-day 

society. Accordingly, many studies have been published covering the social and 
economic as well as psychological aspects of this problem. For obvious reasons, 
most of the studies concentrate on the question of why the majority group, or some 
of its members, should engage in activities which contradict their own scheme of 
values. Fewer investigations analyze the ways in which the minority group reacts 
and defends itself against the threat of discrimination. Compared with the ur- 


gency of the problem, investigations of the psychodynamics underlying interpersonal 
relationships between persecutor and persecuted are relatively scarce. : 


Most studies of racial discrimination emphasize only the psychodynamics motivating 
the persecutor. It seems that many students of this problem approach their sub- 
ject in 4 somewhat biased way, swayed by high morality and a subtle sense of 
justice. They seem unwilling to be as objective in their evaluation of the mech- 
anisms at work in the persecuted as they are when evaluating those at work in the 
persecutor. Because the persecuted is the one who suffers, they do not want him 
to appear in any but the best light. It seems as if they feel that the persecut- 
ed, who is already discriminated against, ‘should not in addition be criticized. 


A simple experiment which can easily be conducted among tolerant. persons may demon- 
strate this attitude. Many persons who disapprove of discrimination against © 
minority groups. nevertheless admit that most people have many undesirable charac-~ 
teristios. But because of their tolerance they may add that undesirable features 
of character are often due to unfortunate circumstances beyond the control of the 
individual. If such persons are confronted, for instance, with the thesis that 
most Jews have undesirable oharacteristios, they are usually reluctant to agree, 
although the latter statement is a logical consequence of the former. Their aver- 
sion may be due to the fear that if they assent to the second statement they may 
contribute to a tendency of which they do not approve, namely, racial discrimina~ 
tion. For similar reasons many students of discrimination are well aware that 
the object of discrimination reacts frequently in ways which are as undesirable as 
the actions of the aggressor. They do not pay equal attention to this fact be- . 
cause it is easier to excuse a defender than an offender, and because they assume 
that, once the aggression stops, the undesirable reactions of the victim would 
also stop. ’ 


It is doubtful whether such a bias, presumably in his favor, is of roal service to 
the persecuted. His main interest is that the persecution cease. Discrimination 
can be effeetively combatted only on the basis of a comprehensive understanding — 
of the total phenomenon of persecution, a phenomenon in which persecutor and per- 
secuted are inseparably interlocked. The following presentation stresses the re~- 
actions of the persons who are discriminated against and attempts an analysis of 
these reactions. This emphasis on tho porsecuted and on the possible shortcom~- 
ings in this response to the threat of discrimination should not be misconstrued 
as a oriticism of his reactions, and even less so as an apology for the persecutor. 


The discussion is based on examples drawn from experiences in a German aoncestration 
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camp. 


In regard to minority discrimination, the situation in a German concentration camp 
is obviously strongly conditioned by the character of this institution. In the 
concentration camp it is neither possible to avoid becaming the object of persocu- 
tion nor is it possible to counteract it. Thus, for instance, the prisoners could 
not escape perscoution by changing thoir domicile, nor could they appeal to the — 
laweonforoing agenciesor resort to physical countereaggression without risking diro 
consequences. But similar situations do ocour, at least for short periods of 
timo, for instance, during race riots, 


An Incident in a Concentration Camp 





The prisoners in concentration camps were exhausted and undernourished, which may 
have influenced their ways of reacting to the threat of aggression, These and 
similar specific factors, however, did not materially change the psychological 
méchanisms usually at work in shaping the interpersonal relationship on the side 
of the persecuted when he meets the challenge of the persecutor and the persecu- 
tion. The unusual conditions prevalent in a German concentration camp account 
for the fact that these mechanisms appeared in exaggerated forms, which facilita- 
ted their analysis. Nevertheless, it seoms that similar psychological mechanisms 
are at work if persecutor and persecuted meet in less extremo situations, although 
the overt representations of these mechanisms are less dramatic. 


In the following account, all non-psychological aspects of racial discrimination 
are neglected, as are those mechanisms which could not be readily observed, such 
as escape into fantasy. Neglected also are other mechanisms which remain outside 
tho problem with which we deal, such as warding off of anxiety through group form- 
ation. The following story of an inoident in the concentration camp may serve ap 
an introduction to the more theoretical discussion. 


In the winter of 1938 the murder by a Polish Jew of the German attache in Paris, 
Yon Rath, was used by the Gestapo as an exouse for violent enti-Semitio actions. 
tn the comentration oamp at Buchenwald, new hardships were inflicted on the Jew- 
4sh prisoners. One of these was an order barring them from using the camp's 
olinio unless their need for treatment had driginated in a work accidentt 


Nearly all the prisoners suffered from severe ochilblains, which often led to gangren 
and made amputations necessary. Many Jowish prisonors tried to receive treatment ‘ 
of their frostbite despite the order barring them from the clinic. Whether or not 


-" 


lphe author spent approximately one year in the German concentration camps at 
Dachau and Buchenwald. Thus he was a victim of intensified minority persecution 
and, therefore, feels a strong urge to contribute toward a better scticacaiciadiinn of 


all aspects of this problem. 





2at the olinic the medical services were dispensed by political prisoners, un- 
trained for this task, Nevertholess, it was tho only place in the camp where pri-+ 
soners could receive medication, where wounds were cleansed and bandaged and whero 
small surgical operations wore performed. Due to the unsanitary conditions in the 
camp it was impossible to keep wounsprotected without the clinic's help, and 


wounds tended to become infected, 
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a prisoner was admitted to the clinic depended upon the whim of a Gestapo private 
who watched the prisoners lined up in front of it. On reaching the entrance, the 
prisoner explained to the Gestapo soldier the nature of his ailment and the Gesta- 
poman decided whether he should be permitted to receive treatment. Even before | 
the new rule excluded Jewish prisoners et the clinic, only a few succeeded in 
receiving treatment because Jews were a priori thought to be malingerers; frequent- 
ly they were driven away with whippings. 


I too suffered from frostbite. At first the fate of Jewish prisoners whose efforts 
to receive medical care had ended in mistreatment prevented me from seeking help. 
at tho clinic. But things got worse, and I feared. that waiting longer would make 
an amputation necessary. Therefore, I decidedto make an effort to receive treat+ 
ment. When I arrived at the clinic, many other prisoners were elready waiting; at 
least a score of them wore Jewish prisorers who also suffered from severe frost-: 
bite, The. main topis of discussion was one's changes of being admitted to the 
clinic. The conversation indicated that the prisoners had planned thoir procedure 
in great detail. Some, for instance, thought it best to stress their meritorious 
service in the Germam army during World War I: the wounds received or the decora® 
tions won. Others planned to impress the Gestapo guard by the severity of their 
suffering. A few decidedit would be preferable to tell some "tall story," for ex- 
ample that a Gestapo officer had ordered them to report at the clinic. 


The prisoners seemed convinced that the Gestapoman on duty could not see thrai gh 
their sohemes. Moreover, they neglected to take into account the fact that he 
might be an individual with personal bises and that it might be advantageous to 
appeal to these. Finally they asked me about my plans. I denied having definite 
plans and replied that, instead, I preferred to observe the Gestapo's behavior, 
particularly his way of dealing with other Jewish prisoners who suffered from 
frostbite as I did, and to proceed on the basis of these observations. I con- 
cluded that I thought it undesirable to follow a preconceived plan, because it was 
difficult to anticipate the reactions of an unknown person. The prisoners’ reac- 
tions to this statement wore similar to those in previous situations in which I 
had thus formulated my ideas on how to deal with Gestapomen. They asserted that 
one Gestapoman was like the other. They acoused me of not wanting to share my 
plan with them, or of not having any plan and intending to use one of theirs. 
These accusations were couched in abusive language. It obviously annoyed them 
that I was ready to meet the enemy unprepared. 


Jewish prisoners waiting in front of me were not admitted to the clinic. Tho more a 
prisoner pleaded with the Gestapoman, the more annoyed and violent he became. Exa# 
pressions of pain amused him; stories of previous services rendered Germany out- 
raged him. He chided the prisoners for ; trying to lie their way into the clinic. 
He proudly romarked that he could not be taken in by Jews, that fortunately the 
time had passed when Jews could gain their goal by lamentations. 


When my turn came the Gestapoman asked me whether I know that work accidents wore 
the only reason for admitting Jews to the clinic, and whether I camo because of 
such an accident. I replied that I knew the rules, but that I could not work un- 
less my hands were freed of the dead flesh. Since prisoners were not permitted 
to possess knives, I asked to have the dead flesh cut eway. I made those state- 
ments in a matter-of-fact way, avoiding pleading, deference or arrogance. The 
Gestapoman replied: “If this is really all you want, I am going to tear the 
flesh off." He started to pull with force at the festering skin. Because it did 
not come off as easily ashe might have expected, or for some other reason, the 
Gestapo scidier amered me to onter the clinic. 
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Once I was inside the clinic, he gave me a malovolent look and pushed me into the ; 
treatment room. There he told the orderly to attend to the wound. While this was 
being done, the Gestapoman again watchedmo closely. I succeeded in suppressing ; 
signs of pain. As soon as the cutting was accomplished, I started to leave. The. 
Gestapoman seemed surprised and questioned me as to why I did not ask for further 
treatment. I replied that I had received the service which I had requested. At’ 
this he told the orderly to make a n exception and to treat my hdnds After I hag 
left the room, the Gestapoman called me back and gave m a card entitling me to | 
further treatment and to admittance to the clinic without inspection at its 


entrance. 


Interpretation I: The Jews 





This incident may serve as a starting-point for the discussion of certain peyohologi« 
cal aspects of the problem of anti-Semitism. It must be stressed that the experi- 
ence related above is basedon a ore-torone relationship; therefore it may not be: | 
permissible to generalize from it to situations involving groups. Nevertheless it 
seems that the situation has impligations for one-to-one relationships that determ- 


ine group behavior. 


Anti-Semitism may be considered a psydhological defense against dangers originating 
either in the person or in the outhide world. What may at first-have been an - 
occasional reaction to a definite stimulus in the outside world becomes so in- 
grained and stereotyped that it is no longer defendent on the actual presence of 


the stimulus. 


There is, of course, a significant difference between anti-Semite and Jew in respest 
to the origin of this particular psychological defense. As has been frequently 
pointed out, the anti-Semite defends himself through anti-Semitism mainly against — 
dangers originating in himself, The Jew, by means of his counter-reaction, defends 
himself primarily against dangers originating in the onvironment, namely, the arti- 
Semitic threat. But in the Jew's case as well, inner needs exercise a strong mof- 
ifying influences. As time goes on, both the Jew's and the anti-Semite'’s defensive 
reactions become more and more the function of inner motivation than of outer «. 
pressure, although the individual continues to think that his reactions are due — 
only to the latter. Since they both now act more on the basis of inner drives - 
than in response to an outside reality, it becomes understandable that their reac-. 


tions have significant features in common. qi: 


For example, in the concentration camp situation, both Jewish prisoners and Gestapo 
guards acted as if psychological mechanisms comparable to paranoid delusions wero 
at work in them. Both believe that the members of the other group were sadistic, 
dirty, unintelligent, of an inferior race, and that they indulged in sexual per~ . 
versions. Both groups accused each other of being interested only in material 
goods andof having no respect for ideals, or for moral and intellectual values, 

In the case of each group there may have beon individual justification for some 

of these beliefs. Nevertheless this strange similarity indicates that the two 
groups were availing themselves of analogous mechanisms of defense. Moreover, each 
group thought of the other in terms of a stereotype and was thus prevented from © 
realistically evaluating any member of tho other group and thus its own si tuation. 
Unfortunately tho Jews were much more in need of being able to reason clearly. 


During my camp experience I was impressed by the umvillingness of most prisoners to 
accept the fact that the enemy consisted of individuals rather than of many exam- 
ples of one and the same type, although they had had enough intimate experience 
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with some Gestapomen to know that there were great individual variations. The Jews 
realized that the Gestapo soldiers had formed a nonsensical stereotyped picture of 
the Jew and assumed that all Jews were alike. They knew how untrue was this pic- 
ture of tho Jew. Nevertheless, they used exactly the samo type of oversimplifica- 
tion when thinking of tho Gestapoman. 





This raises the question of why the Jewish prisoners were unable to accept the idea 
of individual differences botweon Gestapomen. Obviously; they did not take tho 
Gestapoman's individuality into account when forming their plans because some 
psychological mechahisms prevented them from doing 80. The prisoners’ violent re- 
action to tho fact that someone could approach the Gestapo without a prepared 
scheme provides the necessary clue for understanding some of these mechanisms, The 
prisoners seemed to derive some security and emotional relief from their precon+ 
ceived, more or less elaborate, fixed plans. These plans were based on the assump- 
tion that one Gestapo soldier reacted like any other. An attitude questioning tho 
validity of the stercotyped picture of the Gestapo soldier aroused the fear that - 
tho plans might not succeed, Without such plans they would have had to face a 
dangerous situation without defensive armor; they were not capable of such spon= 
taneity. My insistence on the Gestapo guard's individuality thteatened the 
delusional seourity they seemed to derive from their preconceived plans, and their 
violent anger against me becomes understandable. 


Overcoming anxiety was by no means the only reason why the Jews thought in stereo- 
type of the Gestapoman.e The stereotype of the Gestapoman fulfilledother important 
functions. For instance, it safeguarded the Jews’ self-osteem; The stereotyped 
picture contained, among other features, the idea that the anti+Semito was of low 
intelligence, had little education, and was of low social and cultural status. 
These characteristics, though trhe for some anti-Somites, were ascribed to all be- 
cause otherwise their mg mtg béainst the Jews could not be dismissed 60 easi- 
ly. What a stupid or a depraved person thinks can be disregarded, But if those: 
who think badly of us are intelligent and honest, then our self-respect is ; 
threatened. So the anti-Semite has to be stupid in order that the Jew may presorve 
his self-esteem, evon if there is evidence which attests to the anti-Semite's 
adequate intelligence. Unfortunately, this usual defense was ineffectual in a 
congentration camp situation. 


In the concentration camp the Jew was at the mercy of the Gestapo. The consequence 
of tho solf-created stereotype of the depraved anti-Semite was that tho Jew had to 
submit to such a lowly person. It is damaging for one’s ego to have to humble 
oneself, Even more pernicious to one's self-esteem is having to grovel before a 
person who has low status and to whom very undesirable characteristics are : 
ascribede The Jews, therefore, found themselves confronted with a dilemma. Ei- 
ther the Gestapomen wore at least their equals, for instance, in intelligenco; in 
this case their accusation of the. Jews carried woight as the opinion of discern- 
ing men; or else the Gestapomen were stupid, and their accusations goyld be dis- 
missed as tho result of their lack of intelligence, but in this case the Jews had 
to see themselves as submissive to their inferiors, 


If they.were to preserve their inner status, thoir selfeosteem, the Jows could not — 
submit to their inferiors, particularly since many of the latter's requests were | 
unreasonable and amoral, The very fact that they had to obey the orders of the 
Gestapo made the Gestapomen their superiors in rospect to what they lacked most, 
namely, actual power, The Jews found acs. Pg prc gules ah Ri cag: of 
the Gestapomen as superior not intellectually or morally, but supe 

” adversaries and pretended that 
resis: inase ee hen eo ogee Rae atte toheman charac 
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teristics, they became able to submit to them without being degraded, Thus the Jow- 
ish prisoners could submit to inferiors without threat to their self-esteem. The 
Jews felt that they could be expected to hold their ground only against equals 
They could admit, without losing self-respect, that they were unable to fight 
against inhuman brutality or an all-powerful conspiracy. 


The stereotyped figure of the Gestapoman which tho Jews developed served also in an+ 

other way to protect their egos. Tho Jews interpreted their persecution as the re- 
sylt of anxiety on the side of the Gestapo. Because of the Gestapo's fear of the 

Jews, the Jews were convinced that they really were different from non=Jewss Hard- 
ly ever did a Jewish prisoner realize the contradiction between thinking that the 
Gestapo was stupid, and at the same time quoting the fear that these supposedly - 
stupid persons had of the Jews as evideme for the superiority or importance of the 
Jews; Thus, for reasons originating in the psychological mochanisms of defense 
used by the Jews, the tereotype of the Gestapoman was full of inner ads tc me 
which made its use even more detrimental in planning action. 


In the concentration camp the personal contacts of Jews with the Gestapo were fre- 
quent, but were not of such a mature as to permit a real understanding of what was 
going on in the minds of the guards. In order to understand the guards’ behavior 
the Jews had to fall back on their own experiendes, The only way in which they 
could explain and understand the Gestapoman's actions was by imputing to him mote 
ives’ with which they were familiar. By projecting into him everything that was © 
evil to them, he became an even more powerful and threatening figure. This process 
of projection prevented the Jews from using to advantage any opportunity of view- 
ing the Gestapoman as a real person; it forced them to think of him as an evil 


alter egoe 





Therefore, the Gestapoman was always more cruel, bloodthirsty, and dangerous than any 


individual Gestapoman possibly could be. Many Gestapomen were quite dangeras,. 
most of them were cruel, but only a small minority of them were actually bloodthirs 
ty and homicidal. True, they were willing to kill and injure when so ordered, or 
when they thought their superiors expected it of them. But the fictitias Gestapoi- 
man was always and under all circumstances a bloodthirsty killer. There resulted 
from this attitude a fear of the guards which on many occasions was actually unjus- 
tified and unnecessary. Consequently most prisoners avoided contact with guards si 
any price and, by doing », often ran greater risks than they would have incurred 
by confronting the guards. Some prisoners were so terrified that they went into 
hiding when ordered to present themselves to a Gestapoman. For running away they 
were always severely punished, frequently shot. When presenting themselves to a 
Gestapoman, their punishment was never as bad as it would be had they run away, 


To understand the prisoners’ behavior and the psychological mechanisms at work in | 
them, it must be realized that they were forced to live under conditions very dif- . 
ferent from those for which their formative years had prepared them and from those | 
for which their life exp riences during their mature years had prepared them. For: 
survival in the concentration camp, certain adaptive mechanisms became necessary ; 
and therefore adequate, which in other situations, within tho framework of a differ’ 
ent reality, would have been neurotic or even psychotic mechanisms. Moreover, the’ | 
situation in the concentration camp forced the prisoners to revert to types of be- | 
havior, the desires for which they had had to repress deeply since infancy. This | 
repression was necessary for their development from children into adult persons; 
to act contrary to the repressing forces increased their feelings of guilt and 
worthlessness. For instance, normal gratification of sexual desires was impossible 


' 
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and prisoners were thus forged back into seeking preegenital pleasure satisfaction, 
This created guilt feelings similar to those of the child who misbehaves. Their 
situation revived the childish fear of parental disapproval, Added to it was the 
prisoners’ remorse, originating in tho fact that their actions were contrary to 
their self-respect. 


The prisoners in the concentration camp were living in a situation in which they were 
continually overpowered by their enemies. The actual threat originating in the 
Gestapoman reactivated all their childish fears and reduced them to a state simi- 
lar to the original helplessness of the infant. The small child believes that the 
adult has unlimited power to deal with him at his pleasure. These prisonerse-al- 
though they were adults--were living in a world in which these ohildish fears wore 
only too justified. The situation in which the prisoners found themselves reactiv- 
ated not only helpless infantile attitudes, gut also infantile fears and hostille 
ties. Superimposed upon this revival of infantile patterns there were rage reace 
tions against those who made this regression necessary. The circumstances acoounte 
for the impotence of this rage. Furthe#more, the prisoners were deprived of the’ 
benefits the child usually receives in exchange for his submission to the overpow~s 
ering parent figure, namely gratification a his dependency needs and a limited — 
control of the adult. 


The prisoners were even more helpless than children in dealing with their original 
and reactive hostility. Infantile outlets #hrough motility, temper tantrums, and 
orying were no longer available, nor did the prisoners teceive love or security in 
exchange for their docility. In order that they would not be overpowered by their 
hostility, or act according to it, which would have been suicidal, they projected 
it into the Gestapoman. By doing 60 they freed themselves of their hostility to 
some degree ard, at the same time, protecte@ themselves against commiting an ‘ 
aggressive act against the enemy, whose oveppowering strength they had to stress. 


This system of defense had to be maintained under all cirgumstances, (It is desige 
nated as a system of defense rather than a mechanism of defense because the devol- 
opment of this system yay be compared to a total delusional effort to gain mastdry, 
Reality-testing had to be avoided at all times. An attempt to test aggressively 
the actual dangeraisness of the Gestapoman would almost certainly have engangered 
the prisoner's physical survival. Psychologically, realityetosting might have jéd 
to the destruction of the fiction of the all-powerful Gestapoman, which had to be 
maintained in order to prevent aggressive acts against him which were equally dane 
gerous. Thus the oombination and interaction of an imaginary system and reality: | 
made it most difficult for the prisoners to escape the psychotic tendencies thoy 
had to develop because of the situation in which they found themselves, The imag~= 
inary system was built up out of the prisoner'sprojection of his infantile foars | 
and hostilif¢ies into the fictitious Geetapoman; while the reality intetacting with 
it was the actually overpowering might of the Gestapo. oe 


Real helplessness and the need to block every revengeful tendenoy are important come 
ponents in the prisoners’ need to create the fictitious all-powerful Ges @poman whr 
must %e evaluated neither in terms of reality nor in terms ef the prisoners’ own | 
strength. However, it should bo considereg that, previous to the time of their 
imprisonment, the prisoners had led more or }ess successful adult lives, which had 
given them prestige in various areas of human endeavor, The ciroumstances leading 
te their imprisonment had crushed this prpstige, Revival of the infantile situa- 
tion in the way described above was a further blow to the individual prisoner's 


narcissism, 
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Psychological economy demands that a certain amount of this self-love be maintained 
and even reenforced in critical situations of the type represented by living in a 
concentration camp. Psychological economy further demands that emotionally com- 
pensatory and defensive tendencies find expression in a single psycholcgi-al struce 
ture rather than in several coordinated structures. Therefors. tha pover cul 
figure of the fictitious Gestapoman lends itself well to safe. zusrding ths prison- 
er’'s narcissistic needs. This stereotype makes submitting to rim less decrimental 
to the prisoners’ narcissism and permits him to identify submissively with tho 
Gestapoman's great power. This identification allowed the prisoner to actually 
live, and not just act, the role of the docile slave laborer, and thus enjoy the 
limited security inherent in submissive identification. The Gestapoman's pover 
became, in a devious way, the prisoners’ own power also. 


Doubtless, the Gestapoman was the figure with the greatest prestige, having BE power 
over life and death, Borrowing this power through psychotic-~-like *sntrojec ion 
permitted the prisoners in some tenuous and temporary way to gratify to some dee 
gree their narcissistic needs. This gratification of narcissistic needs was nec~ 
essary for their survival. On the other hand, the vital onergy necessary for 
maintaining these psychotic mechanisms drained the prisoners of a great deal of 
their total store of vital onergy. This happened at a moment when they most need- 
ed this energy cither for mastering reality or for fighting the enemy. 


(In part II of this article, we will discuss the mechanisms at work in 
the prisoners in extermination camps, and will analyze further the 
psychodynamics of anti-semitism in the concentration camp.) 
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ON TOYNBEE'SS 





A STUDY OF HISTORY 


u 


The facts of human experience, which constitute the raw materialof a historical 
study, are so prolifid in quantity and so varied in content, that almost any rea- 
sonable hypothesis can be vested with an aura of plausibility by simply selecting 
and isolating certain of these facts andignoring others. Generalizations may be 
postulated whigh are useful as long as they are only applied generally, but which 
are sorely pressed when called upon to cope with the intricate details of this hise 
tofical prosesé to explain the dynamics of thié process. 


Today, the dues fon: ‘what can we ledin ftom History?" possesses mote than mére 
academid significance. Historidal generalizations and hypothes¢s: Go not pertain 
exclusively to the domain of scholarship, but have a life or death import for all 
members of present day society. my 


The enthusiastic reception which Somervell's abridgement of Toynbee's prodigious A. 
Study of History has received at the hands of the reading public is ample indica- 
tion of the fast that many are secking a vey to an understanding of history. They 
are secking a guide through the tangle and confusion of contemporary events. They 
desire some assurance that it all has some kind of moaning, at least that a consis- 
tent pattern can be discerned which will present, if only dimly and vaguely, the 
outlines of our future. 


One may inquire, with considerable justice, if it is necessary to postulate a meta- 
physics or logic of history, to formulate historical laws, in order to cope with . 
our present day problems. May we not solve these problems in a less pretentious © 
fashion? Skill and science are not required in order to sew a patch on the seat . 
of an old pair of trousers; the fabricating of a new suit, however, is an altogeth~ 
er different matter. Events of the past few decades have made it increasingly . 
evident that the characterization of the present historical epoch as being one of 
crisis is something more than merely a rhetorical flourish. In such situations, 
patches are entirely inadequate. We must distinguish between short and long term 
solutions of historical problems. In the former, political dexterity may suffice; 
in the latter, an understanding of fundamental historical processes ;, imperative. 
Ours is definitely not an age of short term solutions, 


Toynhee, in his study, has developed a series of formulae~--challenge and response, 
yin and yang, affiliation and apperentation, the creative minwity, uncreative 
majority, internal and external proletariat, etc.,--in order to explain historical 
behavior. He has devided the "species civilization" within the "gems society" 
into twenty-one distinct types. In studying these civilizations, he demonstrates 
that these formulae are applicable, to one degree or another, in each case; that 
the processes which these formulae summarize are universally discernible. That 
these formulae can serve a useful purpose will be evident to any student of his-. 
tory. But before these tools may be profitably employed, the characteristics of 
a civilization must be, with some degree of precision, determined. The mere elabe 
oration of the specific features of a civilization is not sufficient, its inner — 
logic, the essential unity of these features must be discovered. Toynbee seems 
to imply that any social grouping in which the operation of his formulae are dis-_ 
cernible constitute a civilization. Having failed to give a definite connotation 
to the concept, "civilization," he becomes ambiguous when treating of arrested or 
fossilized civilizations. Furthermore, he can establish the boundaries or delimit 
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a civilization in a most arbitrary manner. It is, perhaps, not accidental that 
Toynbee devotes in his study far more space to an analysis of the breakdown and 
disintegration of civilization than he does to its period of growth and develop- 
ment; for it is in the latter respect that a clear statement of the unity and dyn- 
amics of what is termed a civilization becomes most urgent. 





The crux of the entire problem of a civilization's development and subsequent decay 
lies in the relation of the creative minority to the uncreative majority. For 
Toynbee, the criterion of the growth or decay of a civilization does not rest in 
its control or loss of control over its physical and human environment. A civili- 
zation which is in the process of “self determination,” is in the process of 
development, "Self determination" is essentially a function of the relation of 
the creative minority to the unoreative majority. As long as the unoreative majorr 
ity’ follows the leadership of the creative minority by mimesis, a civilization 
is in the process of "self determination;"” it begins to decline when the creative 
minority becomes a dominant minority. when mimesis gives way to compulsion, 


At this point, many pertinent questions arise. What is the character of this crea- 
tive minority and this uncreative majority? Are they classes in the Marxist sense 
of the term? Toynbee seens to inti mete as much when analyzing the decline of 
civilizations. Is the same class relation also valid in the stage of a civiliza- 
tion's growth? Is not the creative minority always a dominant minority in that 
at all times it holds the reing of society, albeit, at times this domination is 
tolerated or accepted by the majority? : ; 


What is the nature of the leadeyship that the creative minority offers the uncrea- 


tive majority when, as Toynbee emphasizes, the latter is incapable of entering in- 
to communion with the former; when the most that it is capable of achieving is | 
mere imitation? What constrains the majority to imitate the minority at all? 
Is the leadership and power which the minority exerts purely of the domain of the 
spirit and the intellect, or do t possess more worldly implications? These 
questions do not receive the consideration they merit in Toynbee's analysis. Thus 


it appears to mo, that the apex of his system is obscure and ambiguous. 
: . } 2 Ur 


Mr. Toynbee does not wtitihinte She historical process as a progressive development. 
He rejects the unity of civilization. How then are we to explain the triumph of 
one civilization over another if not by virtue of the fact that the wictor has 
achieved a more successful response to a challenge or a series of challenges than 
has the vanquished, that the victor has solved a problem which has baffled the 
vanquished? A few examples will’ suffice to illustrate this point. The Greeks 
of antiquity were incapable of coping with the problem of the city-state, they 
were incapable of creating larger, stable, political unities. Rome overcame this 
difficulty, for a time, to be sure, but such is the nature of historical problems | 
and their solutions; permanence is foreign to this process. In this connection, 
however, I believe it is possible to speak of progress. I believe that history © 
has demonstrated that the Roman empire, &t its height, reprosented the apex in 
the development of ancient society. Undoubtedly, as a political entity, Rome was 
superior to the nations and cultures which it conquered. It unified the Mediterr 
ranean basin in a manner which permitted the interpenetration of diverse cultures, 
Certainly this was no mean historical achievement. The Middle Ages constituted 
@ progressive development over Rome in that it solved the problem of social rela-' 
tionships which defeated Rome. Feudalism, regardless of how primitive its economy 
and consequent way of life, by replacing an order based upon slavery made possible 
the participation of larger segments of mankind in the development of society. No 
one will contest that our modern age has alved the problem of the production of 
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material things, But, as Mr. Toynbee points out, each successful response to a 
challenge provokes 4 new diallenge, The inability of the culture or nation to meet 
the new challenge does not invalidate its previous success. These partial succes- 
ses constitute the btepping stones of progress. 


Many diverse schools of historical thought can find comfort in Mr. Toynbee’s work, 
His emphatic rejection of Spengler does not negate the Similarity of the two ap- .- 
proaches. We discern in his work a nod, only slight to be sure, in the direction 
of Marx. Even Fascism can derive a measure of satisfaction in Mr. Toynbee’s con- 
cept of the creative minority and uncreative majority, for its implications are 


undemocratic. But such is the fate of historical formulae which are exceedingly 
general in character. 


(To be concluded in the next issue.) 


-- Carl Kaspin 











—— 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST FEDERATION 





The Spring issue of Student Partisan carried a resolution adopted by the Executive 
Committee of the Politics Club, putting forward tae idea of a campus socialist fed- 
eration and asking for the opinion of socialist clubs throughout the country. In 
June a joint membership meeting of the Politics Club with the Socialist Club of 
Roosevelt College unanimously approved the document and it is now being circulated. 
The circulation of our magazine is being extended outside Chicago, so that it can 
serve partly as a medium for expression of opinion on this question; and in the © 
Winter issue we hope to devote a good deal of space to the opinions received. 


There are many problems involved in the question of initiating such a movament. The 
most obvious one, and the one that makes such a federation imperative, is the fact 
that there is no single strong socialist political organization. The Socialist . 
Party, the Workers Party, the Socialist Workers Party are all in essence propagan- 
da sects, with substantial programmatic andorganizational differences. If any one 
organization were really paramount it could build a campus movement. This movement 
must, however, be broader than that of any political party, because a major con~ - 
cern of any student movement must be education and inquiry, accompanied by action 
on specific issues. On the whole, students interested in socialism are not pre= 
pared to choose at once among the various socialist groups. At any rate, the ¢ 
entrance of students into the socialist movement on camps must not be made to 
wait upon & process of theoretical educatson, which is no. essary, but can best be 
furthered inside a broad scoialist movement on coms, 























Given the existing world situation, and the nascent tendencies towards independent, | 
political action at home, the possibilities for the socialist movement are greate 
But the time in which to exploit these possibilities is distinctly limited, with, 
the possibility of atomic war staring us in the face. The idea of a federation of 
autonomous units is designed to derive the advantages of a national socialist stup 
dent center despite existing political disagreements. A national organization 
could issue a magazine, could send out a field organizer or speaker to campuses 
where at present no socialist clubs exist. It would strengthen the existing clubs 
by making their members conscious of the fact that they are part of a larger move~- 
ment. And all this could be done on the basis of the broad agreement agar 
among most of the existent socialist student organizations: epposition to oe ad 
American and Russian imperialism, the fight against conscription and Jim : ~ 
home, and the fight for labor's political independence from the old partie 
capitalism, Certainly the times cal] for thie effort to be meda,--S, -Mondelson 
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BOOK REVIEW 





TELL THE WEST 





Throughout the decade of the thirties, stories of Russian totalitatign excesses, 
stories which trickled out through an occasional leak in the tight system of Sov- 
jet censorship, were simply disbelieved by 411 those who retained illusions es to 
the character of the Stalinist regime and who could see only the exterzal succes- 
ses of the Five Year Plans of “socialist construction." If some particularly 
well-authenticated fact were mentioned, they would "explain" it by pointing out 
that it was not nice to mention such things which were detrimental to the aim of 
defending Russia against its capitalist enemies. 


This particular species of Soviet apologist has been replaced today by the more open 
and frank Russian patriot who is willing to defend anything done by Russia, and 
only incidentally continues to deny charges of the totalitarian nature of the 
regime. This is partly because of changed world political relationships, but also 
because of the growing mountain of factual evidence as to the real character of 
Russia's internal political and social structure. The fact that this evidence can 
and is being used as part of the pro-war propaganda campaign should not blind us 
to its political significance. 


One of the best positions from which to observe "life" in a police state is from 
behind the bars of its prisons. Duc to an accident in the power politics struggle, 
we are now beginning tq get the real story of one aspect of the Russian totali- 
tarian set-up: its slave labor camps. As a consequence of the Stalin-Hitler pact 
in 1939, over a million Poles were transported to Siberia to work in the forced 
labor camps there. After the Nazi invasion of Russia, and under the pressure of 
the need for more Polish troops, a bargain was reached under the terms of the 
Stalin-Sikorski pact of July 30, 1941, which permitted some of these Poles to join 
Polish military units and eventually reach the Western world. An estimated 20%, 
however, died during their short Rusgian imprisonment. 


Tell tho West*is the personal account of one man's experiences in Stalin's prisons. 
Jerzy Gliksman is the half-brother of the late Victor Alter who, together with 
Henryk Ehrlich (both the outstanding leaders of the Jewish labor movement in 
Poland) was shot in Moscow in 1941 on the usual fantastic charge of being a fas- 
cist spy. Gliksman himself was a committee member of the Jewish Socialist Bund 
and one of its representatives on the Warsaw City Council. He was one of those 
Poles who went through a Russian prison experience and lived to reach the United 


States. 





Gliksman's book ironically includes the story of his first visit to the Soviet 
Union; he was there in 1935 whon Intourist showed him the beautiful achievements 
of Russian "socialism," including--and this was a troat--a visit to several of 
the USSR's most talked-about institutions, its prisons. Of the things he saw he 
says, "But then in 1935 in Moscow, I never dreamt that I should be in a position 
to study at close quarters and in great detail Soviet justice and especially 


Soviet prisons and camps...." 








*Jerzy Gliksman, Tell the West 
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Glizsman tells of the Russian peasant Aleksey, an old kolxhoznik, whose grandson 
went to school singing a song taught him by the old man, about the Czar's freeing 
of the serfs. The teacher told the boy angrily that not the Czar but the Bole 
sheviks had freed the serfs. A few days later the NKVD arrosted Aleksey. He was 
sentenced to five years. 





Was it of slaves like Aleksey that Henry Wallace was thinking when, before his trip 
to China and Siberia in 1944, he said; 


"It is with great anticipation that I approach the Siberian expericnce.e.. Over 
40,000,000 people have taken the place of the 7,000,000-- mostly convicts-- 
who miserably existed there under Imperial Russia. So the detractors of Russia 
must pause before the fact of Soviet Asia of today....I shall see the dities. 
I shall feel the grandeur that comes when men work wisely with nature." ** 


How many of the millions whom Wallace saw and to whom he made speeches to the effect 
that "men born in wide free spaces will not brook injustice" and “will not even 
temporarily live in slavery" approach their "Siberian experience" with "great 
anticipation"? _— 


The amazing thing is the calm, detailed dispassionate manner in which Gliksman, 
who suffered so much, tells his story. All his descriptions = rations, prison 
labor, “medical examinations", are fascinating in their horrible detail. Hik 
book does not pretend to be a profound sociological analysis, but it should be 
read by anybody who still thinks of Russia as some sort of progressive society. 


--Richard Schoen 





*xHoenry A. Wallace, Soviet Asia Mission (1946) 
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The explosive history of a home-grown 
revolutionary. Top-ranking IW, poet, 
migratory worker, ex-Communist, agita- 
tor, editor, curb-stone orator, he 
probably knows the radical movement in 
this country better than any other liv- 
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They were wise in the ways of Pinker- 
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COMMUNICATIONS 





SOME DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES AND THE “GERMAN PROBLEM" 








Editor, Student Partisan: 
} 


Having permitted K. L. to state the case for those who advocate the continued 
Allied-Russian occupation of Germany ("Denazification Policy in Germany," Student 
Partisan, Winter Quarter 1948), I hope you will permit me a few remarks as to what 


ought to constitute the democratic (as opposed to the Soosanact 3) point of view. 
I venture this with some trepidation, for these are indeed dark days for democracy, 


what with Stalin's and Bevin's socialism in such ascendancy, and even the United 
States taking dangerous steps to the left with such proposals as the Taft-Hartley . 
Law and the Mundt Bill, based on principles long operative in socialist Russia. 
But the time is long overdue for a stand against this menacing trend, so, with 
your permission, I will take the plunge. 


K. Le offers us an ideal jumping-off place, for--as a socialist--his candid picture 
of the results of the socialist measures imposed on Germany by the victorious pow- 
ers is a devastating condemnation. K. L. (we must give him oredit for it) is 
honest, and he does not conceal that the Allied policy in Germany has been a "fail- 
ure." After three years, Germany is a ruin, Nazi party members run rife in the 
administration, and the Allies have not evon installed a "responsible" German gov-s 
ernment. One is almost led to wonder: what was the use of fighting the war, if 
Hitler's National Socialism is only to be supplanted by a more brutal brand of 
socialism. The Allies have torn down more factories, deported larger populations, 
and shackled more slave labor than did Hitler in his most radical days. All dec-; 
larations to the contrary, there is not a grain of democracy in the whole Allied © 
policy towards Germany, which is treated today in a fashion little different from 


Hitler's treatment of conquered France. 


As a socialist, K. L. (like Kurt Schumacher) is inconsistent, for he criticizes the 
more extreme anti-domocratioc measures of the occupying powers. While insisting, 
for example, that “whatever dealings the German people can make, whatever improve- 
ments it can Hope for, will come through the Socialist Unity Party," he carps about 
the latter's “criterion of demooracy" (delicately put, but a criticism, neverthe- » 
lese}!: He dées not understand that these radical measures which Stalin, Bevin and - 
that false “Democfat" Truman are imposing on the German people oan only be sus- 
tained by force of arms, a method notoriously undemocratic. Or does he think that 
the German people will vote enthusiastically for the dismantbement of their indus- 
try, the rotbing of their raw materials and the impressment of their labor force? 
It is hore that the Allies, and not K. L., are realistic, "socialist realism" be- 
ing today’s prime political requisite. They know very well that were they to grant 


Germany the only kind of democracy possible by withdrawing their baie ag {-- 
the whole soc4élist structure (or vacuum), would disappear. I suspect tha: K. L. 


realizos the satie thing, however, and that is why he so studiously avoids suggest- 
4ng that 60 much as one Allied soldier should leave Germany. Indeed, he is even 

worried lest the occupying powers become "lenient," for this may be interpreted as 
weakness, In tho last analysis, after all, K. L. knows on which pide his social- 


ist bread is buttered. 


But it is time to state the case positively. The continued oggupation of Germany | 
and the suppression of the German people’s right to deaide their gyn destiny vio- 
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lates all true democratic principles. Under four-power fule all basic freedoms _ 
are denied to sixty million people, whose destiny is battéd back and forth like a: 
tennis ball. It is the duty of every person in America who feels himself an heir | 
of the democratic tradition to oppose this occupation and to demand that it be 
brought to an end. , 


Must we not oppose the betrayal of democracy by the Democrats, who everywhere sup- 
port only dictatorships, and the hostility to republicanism of the Republicans, 
who dally with every discredited monarchy? Is it not our dity to lend our support 
everywhere to the right of people to elect their own representatives, to dispose 
of their own economic resources and to be free of alien military domination? The | 
open, unabashed socialism of Stalin and Bevin and the masked, treacherous socialism 
of Tryman have trampled ypon all these democratic principles, but we should not 
despair.. With encouragement, with good guidance, we may yet see the day when the 
German people, as well as others, will stand up in their own right, declare their 
independence, assume control of their own political affairs, and--who knows?--even 
assume the ownership and management of their own economy, in accordance with real 
principles of industrial and political democracy, And won't that be a black day 
for oppressive socialism! i 


Fraternally, 
June 21, 1948 Paul Ecker 


In Reply: ‘ 





Editor: 


Probing my way through Mr. Ecker’s catch phrases, I am hard pressed in trying to 

read sense into his comments. That, however, shall not prevent me from expressing 
my gratitude at being labeled a socialist--without quotation marks, at that! Ail 
other points in his letter are less clear. Perhaps he is not careful about his . 
comparisons and terms. While he compares the Allied occupation of Germany with the 
German occupation of France, he fails to realize that neither the German policy 

for France was typical of the Nazi occupation pattern (the occupation of France © 
was lenient by comparison with their policy in the East) nor that the present sov- 
iet occupation policy for Germany was simply “Allied” policy. For instance, does 
he really mean to tell me that the German extermination of Jews is not a shade dif- 
ferent from the retention of German prisoners of war in France? One can recognize 
this difference without approving French practices. 


Also, Ecker's bold assumption that there are no civil liberties whatsoever for the 
German population is unfounded. If he were to travel from the Soviet Zone to th 
West, he might learn to appreciate even the modicum of freedom which oxists in 
Western Germany. 


I would further like to now what Ecker means by the “only type of democracy possi- 
ble" to be attained by Allied withdrawal. How does Ecker visualize this withdrawal 
to take place? By common consent among the Allies? Or should the U. S. set the - 
good example by first giving up Berlin and thoreafter Western Germany? Surely an 
analyst as astute as Ecker ought to have a forma for this as for everything else. 


Jt is unfortunate that “honest"--at least in the practised eyes of Ecker--observers 





like myself see the occupation as a fact. We see the occupation powers carry out 
yolicies with which we are in fundamental disagreement. My humble endeavor has ’ 
ween directed towards the formulation of a policy towards the Germans which could 
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foster democracy. How the international conflict between East and West is to be 
resolved is a problem outside the framework of my article, though I doubt that this 
can be achieved by a mere call for the withdrawal of. all troops; and this is the . 
reason why I “so studiously avoid suggesting that so much as one Allied soldier 
should leave Germany." I do not believe in the efficacy of stich propaganda stunts, 
nor @I believe in the unilateral withdrawal of the U. S., which would mean turn- 
ing the Germans over to Stalinist "barbarism." 
Not only does ‘Iokor ~ lack clear comeptions concerning his subject matter, but he | 
compensates for this by quoting out of context. On Pg. 10 of the Autumn 1947 is- 
sue of Student Partisan he might be able to read: 3 


“There may still be some who are sceptical of our analysis, who believe that the 
Russians want to build a proletarian democracy in the place of fascismese..", and 
all of Part II of my article is devoted to pointing to a consistent pattern in 
Soviet policy. I do not see how ny article could be construed as a defense of 


Soviet occupation practices. 


Again I must compliment Ecker for interpreting my article as a call to the Germans 
to support the SED. After stressing the need for a responsible German government 
capable of representing German interests, a government whose creation the Western 
Allies had until that time postponed, I pointed to the “realistic” view of the 
Soviets in having a “German” agency by moans of which they dealt with the Germans. 
They assured power to a group loyal to them. Supported by the Russians, the SED 
was put ina position to give material rewards to those supporting the Russian 
policy. It was an instrument of bribery. The West on the other hand has failed 
to strengthen any element whatsoever; it had undermined the very possibility of 
responsible democratic government by failing to support the anti-fascists it had 
swept into office during the early days of the occupation. 


Writing under pressure, I am at this time unable to present documentary evidence to, 
refute the "democratic" nonsense spread by F422 . in Yet it ie common knowledge | 
that in the most-recent local elections in the U. S, Zone many previously banned 
Nazis were re-elected to office. Probably .;°.- is unfamiliar with the fact 
that some of the locek officials were dlected o. a platform of anti-semitism and 
that fortunately, in one case familiar to me, an MG official intervened to deny 
this official the privilege of his office for precisely this reason. I suppose’ =: 
that this would be considered undemocratic. Similarly one can consider the ban- 
ning of antiesemitic propaganda and of fascist school texts, the punishment of 
Nazis, and the enforcement of restitution as undemocratic. 


Ecker is not quite up to date in his 19th Century advocacy of the rationality of the 
masses, He forgets that from 1932 on, the NSDAP was the strongest party in Ger- 
wany and that Hitler achieved initial power through the votes of the German people, 
Similarly he forgets that the sentiments of the voters are formed by the prepared | 
media of propaganda whieh they are fed, by their daily frustrations, by their ; 
latent and open prejudices, eto. He forgets ‘that all politics means force, be it, : 
the force of the party machine or a Jacobin dictatorship. Moreover he is not aware 
that in the era of mass democracy, as distinct from the democracy of an elite of § 
esteomed and enlightened intellectuals, the masses are often called upon to decide 
on issues which are really only within the competence of the specialist. As a re- 


‘sult politics tend to center around slogans, while party machines and administra~- 
tive agencies, secret diplomacy and political oorr:etion mediate between a society 
Bemjnated by interest groups, mass frustration, and highly technical problems on 
the one hand and the lip service it pays to democratic ideals and equelity pa the 


Other. 
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Demooratis policy must be cognizant ef the above situation. The occupation powers go , 
far have only represented their interests, and they have failed to draw up an of-: 
fective policy for democracy. (Though the U.S. had a program, this was unrealiste- 
ice) I have tried to outline 4 general policywgich might be somewhat more effect- 
ive under the given circumstance of occupation, 4 policy which I would try to 
implement if I were in control in Washington, for I cannot see why the U. Se should 
withdraw from Germany and abandon the Germans to the Rusgians. I would be inter-. 
ested to know what Ecker has to offer hesides manifestos for the withdrawal of all 
troops» t ‘ 

Sincerely, 

Tetra: LOMA Ke Le 
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